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THANKS TO BRYAN,—There is a renewed and widespread interest in the 


discussion of evolution. 


This little book is the result of an ex- 
pressed need’ on the part of high school and 
college teachers for a more simple and com- 
pact treatment of organic evolution than has 
heretofore been available.~ Such mono- 
graphic treatment the elementary textbooks, 
by virtue of their organization, do not sup- 
ply. On the other hand, the covering of 
this topic adequately by supplementary read- 
ing has proved too large a task for the time 
available. So the design of this little book 
is to be supplementary to elementary bi- 
ological texts; to furnish in brief and sim- 
ple form a serviceable idea of modern con- 
ceptions in this great field, and of their 
significance in human life. 

In the whole history of thought nothing 
is more significant than the conception of 
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We take pleasure in announcing for publication in July 


YOUR PROBLEMS AND MINE 


A Case Book for Teachers and Principals 


in dealing with young people in the school. 
and delicate and difficult that the teacher is called upon to solve. 
boys reach a critical stage in their development when unsympathetic and unskillful action by the teacher 
may bring to naught all the previous work of the school in the case of individual students. Stableton’s 
Your Problems and Mine is a case book on the problems of which adolescence is a serious type. In this book 
he furnishes principals and teachers with the benefit of his wealth of experienc». No superintendent was ever 
more successful in dealing with boys and girls than was Mr. Stableton. 
scores of individua! cases. The date of publication is July 15. 


EVOLUTION 
By JOHN M, COULTER 


evolution. When the evolution of organisms 
became an accepted doctrine, all fundamen- 
tal ideas had to be recast in the new light. 
This is moré than historic. It is an affair 
of today as well as of yesterday. The think- 
ing of today that is most significant is 
thinking in terms of evolution. Intelligent 
interpretation of life depends upon it. 
Yet it is a fact that the ‘‘average citi- 
zen’’ has but the vaguest ideas of what 
evolution is. It is in’ our teaching of ele- 
mentary biology in high schools that we 
have the best opportunity to correct this 
state of affairs. But it is a neglected op- 
portunity. Certain present tendencies in 
science teaching: leave smali space in the 
elementary courses tor anything which is 
suspected of being ‘‘abstract.’’ Unfortu- 


CONTENTS 


Price 75 cents postpaid 
Orders filled promptly. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


By J. K. STABLETON 


Price, $1.50 postpaid 


The record made by Superintendent Stableton while at the head of the public schools of Charleston and 
during his long term of service in Bloomington marks him as unquestionably one of the most effective admin- 
istrators in the history of education in Illinois especially in the more personal relations to pupils. 


In his book, Your Problems and Mine, Mr. Stableton recounts instance after instance from his experience 
The problems of adolescence are among the most important 
During the later school years girls and 


Advanced orders being received now 


Price, $1.50 per copy 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


This book tells just what he did in 


For High School Pupils we offer 


nately evolution is under this suspicion. 
The most fundamental and far reaching con- 
ceptions that science has achieved are ruled 
out of some science courses if they fail to 
seem to be of immediate interest to the stu- 
dent. Into the merits of such ruling there 
is not space here to enter. There is only 
space to say that such very brief treatment 
of evolution as is presented herewith may 
find place even in courses in which the weed- 
ing out of the ‘‘abstract’’ has been very 
thorough. For, after all, evolution has prac- 
tical aspects which cannot be denied, and 
these are emphasized in this little book. 

The text is organized into what have been 
tested and found to be serviceable ‘‘ assign- 
ment units;’’ short chapters which may also 
be weleome to the general reader. 
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INCOME TAX OR PROPERTY TAX? 
By E. R. A. Seligman, Columbia University. 


The financial embarrassments of our educational sys- 
tem are due to two facts; first, that with the gradual de- 
mocratization of society the principle of partial support 
through fees has given way to the method of gratuitous 
service or free education supported by taxation. 

Secondly, and more important, have been the eco- 
nomic changes in the last few decades which have ren- 
dered reliance on the old general property tax unsatis- 
factory. The wealth of the country-has indeed increased, 
but the attempt to measure wealth by the general prop- 
erty tax has broken down. 

Thus at one end the needs of our educational insti- 
tutions have gradually increased, and at the other end 
the basis of support has relatively diminished. 


Property Tax Has FAmen. 





There are three reasons for the failure of the prop- 
erty tax. First, the impossibility of reaching intangible 
property or property in securities and mortgages which 
have greatly multiplied in recent times. An attempt has 
been made to remedy this defect through the develop- 
ment of the corporation tax. But in most states schools 
are still supported from the general property tax. 

Secondly, even as regards tangible property, prop- 
erty is continually becoming a less satisfactory evidence 
of ability to pay, either because of the disparity between 
the property and its yield or because property is no evi- 
dence of prosperity. An example of the first is the dif- 
ference from year to year, under modern speculative con- 
ditions, between the value of sheep or cattle and the 
profits of flock-tending or cattle-raising. 

An example of the second is the folly of attempting 
to measure the prosperity of two modern merchants by 
comparing their property rather than the profits which 
are due largely to a period of turn-over and other factors. 
The third reason why property is unsatisfactory as a test 
of tax-paying ability is because of the existehce of 
modern times of huge professional incomes all of which 
may be spent and which would therefore be free under a 
property tax. 


‘*Tap THE INCREASING WEALTH.’’ 


In all the more advanced states of this country as 
well as throughout Europe, property has therefore been 
supplanted by earnings, profits, or income, as the test of 
taxable ability. This means practically the development 
on the one hand of the personal income tax, and, on the 
other hand, of the business tax, to include not only cor- 
porations but other businesses. In this way only can we 
tap the increasing wealth of the community and make 
wealth bear its proper share of the obligation to support 
the schools. 

Hand in hand with this, however, must go a redis- 
tribution either of educational functions or educational 
revenues. New state-wide income or business taxes must 
be apportioned to the localities, not simply according to 
population or wealth, but according to educational needs. 

With this reform at both ends of the process, the 
schools will be able to get their proper share of the in- 
creasing wealth of modern society. : 
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Announcing 


Townley’s Business 


Law 


For High Schools and Business Colleges - 
By Wayne C. Townley 


Attorney at Law, formerly teacher of Com- 
mercial Law, Bloomington, IIl., High School 


(Ready in June) 


Based on the Illinois Statutes, this new text 
book will be most welcome to those school men 
who have had to use books that quote law inop- 
erative in this region. 


Just Out 


The Junior High School Idea 


By Joseph K. Vandenburg (Columbia) 


Every live Superintendent and Principal s#iuld 
purchase a copy and put one or more in the 
library. ($/.50 net.) 


Strong New Junior and Senior 
High School Text Books 


Taylor & Allen 
Junior High School Mathematics 
Hitchcock 
Junior Engsish Book 
Barber 
Science for Beginners 
Hayes 
American Democracy 
Moon 
Biology for Beginners 
McCarthy 
Health and Efficiency 
Stratton 
Public Speaking 
Forbes 
Modern Verse 
Knickerbocker 
Plays for Classroom Interpretation 
Finney and Brown 
Modern Business Arithmetic 1922 Revision 
Dull 
Chemistry and Manual 


Established Leaders in Other H. S. Lines 


Henry Holt & Company 
2451 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
New York Boston San Francisco 
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Catalogs Sent to School Men Upon Request 
Scientific Apparatus for 

Aancultutre 

Biology. 

Physics and Chemistry 

Ovher special catalogs and bullenas 
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School Room Equipment 
4 Loose Leaf Note Books. 
5C General School Supphes. 
P Programs and Invitanons. 


Diplomas, Certificates, Etc. 
D Diploma Forms and 


ASign 0f Quality | 1 


W. M. Welch Manufacturing Company 


Street 








NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
IN NEW YORK CITY 


(Just following the N. E. A. Concention in Boston) 


~ July Tenth to August Nineteenth, 1922 _ 





OVER 250 courses in educational, collegiate, and commercial 
subjects. 

FACULTY of 125 members, selected largely from the regular 
staff of New York University, supported by specialists of 
national reputation in the field of education. 

STATE CERTIFICATION—Courses are offered which will 
meet state requirements for certification of elementary and 
high school teachers, and of supervisors and administrators. 

TEACHERS who have completed two years of college or 
normal school may have Summer School courses credited 
toward the degree of Bachelor of Science or Bachelor of Arts 
in Education in the Undergraduate Division of the School of 
Education. 

TEACHERS who have completed a four year college course 
may have Summer School Courses credited toward the degrees 
of Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy in the Graduate 
Division of the School of Education. 

CREDIT for all University degrees will be granted to properly 
qualified students. 

ALL courses (except graduate courses) are open to all students 
who can benefit from the instruction. 

NEW YORE CITY presents a variety of attractions to teachers 
and endless opportunities for improvement and amusement. 
The summer climate is pleasant, and the University’s campus, 
high above the Harlem and Hudson rivers, gives all the 
advantages of a summer resort. 


For information write: 
DR. JOHN W. WITHERS 


Dean of the School of Education and 
Director of the Summer School 


32 Waverly Place, New York City 




















The sphinx is a monu- 
ment that bids fair to stand 
durin, all human history 


Our schools are engaged 
in building, a living, monu- 
ment of greater dura- 


tion and wider influence 


In this work we strive 
with you toward 


Greater 
National 
Progress 
Through 
Education 
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University of Illinois 





| Summer Session 
June 19th — August 12, 1922 


The University of Illinois invites you to be in 
attendance at its annual Summer Session to 
be held at the University June 19 to August 12. 


Courses will be offered in Accountancy, Agriculture and 
Agricultural Education, Art and Design, Athletic Coaching, 
Bacteriology, Botany, Business Organization and Operation, 
Chemistry, Economics, Education, English, Entomology, 
French, Geography, General Engineering Drawing, Geology, 
German, History, Industrial Education, Latin, Library Sci- 
ence, Mathematics, Mechanics, (Theoretical and Applied), 
Music, Philosophy, Physical Education for Men, Physical 
Education for Women, Physics, Political Science, Psychology, 
Sociology, Spanish, Transportation and Zoology. 

COURSES FOR TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS 
AND SUPERINTENDENTS 


in principles and methods of teaching, administration and 
supervision, educational psychology, visual education, mental 
tests, educational measurements and statistics, the philosophy 
of education, school building and sanitation, educational so- 
ciology, comparative education, principles of curriculum mak- 
ing, secondary education, history of education, and teachers’ 
courses in the academic subjects. 


Additional information will be gladly furnished 
at any time by the Director of the Session. Address: 


Cc. E. CHADSEY 
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OFFICERS OF THE ILLINOIS State TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEAR 1922 


President—J. O. Engleman, Joliet. 

First Vice President—Florence Holbrook, Chicago. 
Second Vice President—Fannie Spaits Merwin, Manito. 
Third Vice President—L. W. Hanna, Centralia. 
Secretary—Robert C. Moore, Carlinville. 
Treasurer—Charles McIntosh, Monticello. 


Executive Committee— 

Wm. B. Owen, Chicago. 

O. L. Manchester, Normal. 

E. C. Fisher, Rock Island. 
Editor of Illinois Teacher—Robert C. Moore, varfinville. 
Advertising Manager—George A. Brown, Bloomingten. 








EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 


Central Association of Science and Mathematics 
Teachers, Annual Meeting, Hyde Park High School, 
Chicago, Friday and Saturday, December 1 and 2, 1922. 

National Education Association, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, July 3-9, 1922. 

Illinois Schoolmasters’ Club, Peoria, Friday and Sat- 
urday, October 6 and 7, 1922. 

Upper Illinois Valley Division of the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association, Princeton, Thursday and Fri- 
day, October 12 and 13, 1922. Program: two lectures 
by Hugh S. Magill, Field Secretary, N. E. A.; one 
lecture by Dean W. F. Russell, Iowa State University ; 
and two lectures by Dr. Emanuel Sternheim of Boston. 
Besides these the Grade Section will have addresses by 
Dean Gray and Miss Laura Lucas of the University of 
Chicago, Superintendent C. W. Washburne of Win- 
netka, and Professor Tryon of the University of Chi- 
eago. The High School Section will have addresses by 
Dr. Sternheim, Dean Russell, Professor Tryon, and Pro- 
fessor George D. Wham of the Southern Normal Uni- 
versity. 

Southeastern Division of the I. S. T. A., Lawrence- 
ville, Thursday and Friday, October 12 and 13, 1922. 
Arrangements are being made to have for speakers, Dr. 
Shailer Mathews, Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis, and Com- 
missioner John J. Tigert. 

Eastern Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Charleston, Friday and Saturday, October 13 
and 14, 1922. Speakers already engaged: Hamilton 
Holt, New York; George R. Grose, DePauw University ; 
Arthur Henry Harrop, Albion College; Gudrun Thorne- 
Thompson, Francis Parker School, Chicago; and Pro- 
fessor Koch of Charleston for a music recital. 


NOTES AND COMMENT. 


The Lake Shore Division had a very enthusiastic and 
largely attended meeting this spring. This is a com- 
paratively new division with youthful vim, vigor, and 


vitality,—in other words ‘‘plenty of pep.’’ See report 


of meeting elsewhere in this issue, and give particular 
attention to the resolutions. 


As the time for arranging the programs for fall in- 
stitutes and division meetings is near at hand, we beg 
leave to remind county superintendents that several of 
their number have adopted the plan of holding county 
institutes for two, three or four days before the meetings 
of their respective divisions and then adjourning to the 
division meetings for the other one, two or three days. 
Several county superintendents and teachers report that 
this is a very satisfactory arrangement, and we commend 
it to the thoughtful consideration of those who have not 
tried it. There will be some most excellent programs at 
the fall meetings this year. 


We believe that our Parent-Teacher Department this 
year has been quite useful in promoting that very sig- 
nificant and helpful movement it represents. The 
teachers of Illinois owe a debt of gratitude to the con- 
tributing editor, Mrs. H. R. Detweiler of Aurora, for her 
untiring efforts, her enthusiasm, and her understanding 
of what would be most helpful to publish in the limited 
space at her disposal. We are very glad to announce 
that Mrs. Detweiler will continue as contributing editor 
next year. She has already announced that the article 
for the September number will be from the new president 
of the State Parent-Teacher Association, Mrs. Mark P. 
Mears of Chicago. 


Last year, when we were presenting data and argu- 
ment to the General Assembly to convince its members 
that the legal limit of the school-tax rate ought to be 
raised, we had difficulty in convincing several of the Chi- 
cago members and failed to convince a few of them. 
They raised a question as to the real purpose of the in- 
crease and the ways in which the increased funds might 
be used. Several of them expressed a willingness to 
vote the increased rate if they could be assured that the 
resultant funds would be used for such laudable purposes 
as balancing up the deficit and increasing teachers’ sal- 
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aries. The representatives of. the teachers offered the 
legislators the assurance that school funds are nearly 
always carefully conserved and that the teachers would 
do all in their power to see that the increased funds were 
properly used; and finally a law providing the increased 
rate was enacted. It is reported that as a result there is 
an increase in the Chicago school fund of about $13,000,- 
000 this year. But there has been no satisfactory re- 
vision of the teachers’ salary scale. And now an un- 
fortunate situation has arisen; for charges of extrava- 
gance, waste and worse are coming thick and fast. The 
State’s Attorney is making an investigation, and grand 
jury indictments are on their way to the courts. It is to 
be hoped that this matter will be cleared up to the sat- 
isfaction of all. Of course the important thing is the 
conservation of the fund and its use for proper purposes. 
But the charges of waste must be answered for other 
reasons; such answer is necessary to reinstate our cause 
in the respect and confidence of the members of the leg- 
islature ; if the charges are not clearly answered, several 
legislators will meet us next year with an ‘‘I told you 
so,’’ and will consider our recommendations and assur- 
ances with some doubt and misgiving. Then of course 
there is the moral effect, evidently needed now in Chi- 
eago, of demonstrating to teachers, pupils and the gen- 
eral public that public funds are and must be honestly 
and economically administered. 


The new department of research in the offices of the 
N. E. A. has collected some interesting statistics on lux- 
ury taxes. The figures are taken from the Annual Re- 
port of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue for the 
year ending June 30, 1921, and are for eight groups of 
luxuries. They show that from Illinois the Federal Gov- 
ernment collected in the year from the manufacture and 
sale of tobacco, non-alcoholic beverages and soft drinks, 
candy and chewing gum, $13,781,485.22 ; automobiles, in- 
eluding state fees, yachts and motor boats, $11,271,- 
406.06; admissions to theaters and cabarets, motion 
picture films, social and sporting club dues, $8,824,- 
907.53 ; luxuriously priced articles, articles made of fur, 
$2,469,973.97 ; jewelry, $2,447,003.07; sporting goods, 
fire-arms, playing cards, and pool halls, $1,608,144.03 ; 
musical instruments, $2,257,260.83 ; perfumes, cosmetics 
and patent medicines, $647,669.74; or a total from IIli- 
nois of $43,307,850.45. The figures for the whole nation 
from the same items respectively are $335,664,326.14, 
$240,262,361.28, $103,461,145.61, $29,455,842.94, $24.- 
303,936.91, $12,958,494.31, $11,568,034.90, $5,800,768.41, 
or a total of $763,474,910.50,.or almost as much as the 
total cost of public education. Bear in mind that these 
amounts are the tazes collected, and not the amounts 
spent. The total amount expended for these luxuries 
was probably thirty or-forty times the taxes. And still 
some people complain at school taxes because ‘‘times are 
hard.”’ 


The newspapers of May 17 reported that the United 
States Supreme Court had declared the federal child 
labor law unconstitutional because it was an infringe- 
ment on the rights of states. Of course we know that 
several states where children are employed in beet fields, 
cotton mills and other factories will not avail themselves 
of this right to protect the rights and welfare of chil- 
dren. The same newspapers on the same day announced 
that the same court had held unconstitutional a law by 
the State of New York which provided for an 80-cent gas 
rate because the court decided that such a low rate was 
confiseatory of property rights. The Illinois State 
Journal of Springfield, on May 18 said: ‘‘The decision 


of the Supreme Court of the United States, holding the 
child labor law invalid, will be a great disappointment 
to those who would protect the young from exploitation. 
The court’s reasons, however, do not convince in view of 
its decisions in other questions involving the police 
powers of the State,—control of intrastate railroad rates, 
for instance.’’ Of course most of us teachers are ignor- 
ant of constitutional law and must loyally uphold the de- 
cisions of our Supreme Court; but we could uphold these 
decisions much more enthusiastically if we were sure that 
childhood welfare is held as sacred as property interests, 
—if we knew just why the United States can reach into 
a State and protect railroads, gas factories and investors 
and can not reach in and protect children against ex- 
ploitation by factories and investors. 


LAKE SHORE MEETING. 


The Lake Shore Division of the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association held its annual meeting at Oak 
Park on Friday, April 21. We have heard expressions 
from several teachers testifying to the excellence of the 
program and the general success of the meeting. But 
this was only to be expected with Carleton W. Wash- 
burne acting as president and J. R. Skiles acting as chair- 
man of the executive committee. The attendance was 
1,670. 

The opening music was directed by Mr. Osborn 
McConathy, Director of the Department of Public School 
Music, Northwestern University. Other musie was fur- 
nished by the Music Department of the Oak Park and 
River Forest Township High School under the direction 
of Mr. Anton Embs. 

The main addresses to the general session were: ‘‘Our 
Common Obligations,’’ by Professor Thomas H. Briggs, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University; and ‘‘The 
Fundamentals of Progressive Education,’’ by F. D. 
Slutz, Moraine Park School, Dayton, Ohio. 

The afternoon was devoted to sectional meetings, of 
which there were eight, and they all had splendid pro- 
grams. The policy of spending some money on the sec- 
tional programs is being tried by the division, and is 
evidently pleasing to the teachers. 

The resolutions adopted were as follows: 


BE IT RESOLVED: 


1. That this Division hereby insists that the Constitu- 
tional Convention stand for a reform in our whole revenue sys- 
tem as outlined in the resolutions of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association. 

2. That we still demand and pledge ourselves to work for 
legislation that will appropriate $20,000,000 State Distributable 
Fund. 

3. That we ask Congress to pass without further delay the 
Townér-Sterling Bill. 

4. That this Division favors in principle the continuation 
school, the public kindergarten, a tenure law for teachers, a 
county school tax, and more emphasis placed upon health, 
hygiene, and physical exercises in our schools. 

5. That we ask for more stringent and effective compul- 
sory attendance laws. 

6. That we declare for definitely defined functions for 
boards of education and state, county and district superintend- 
ents. 

7. That we ask the Illinois Educational Commission to rec- 
ommend to the General Assembly that a law be enacted creat- 
ing authority to change the boundaries of township and com- 
munity high school districts. 

8. That we strongly recommend to school boards that they 
demand from teachers more training and professional ability 
and to that end advise that salaries be increased until more of 
the best men and women of the country are attracted to the 
profession. 

9. That we declare in favor of a more prominent place and 
a more extended course of social science in both grammar and 
high school curricula. . 
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10. That we insist upon Congress passing a law restricting 
immigration for a term of ten years. 

11. That we recommend legislation that will result in: 
(a) The combination of two or more rural districts into rural 
consolidated schools based upon units of community interest, 
which shall fit the child for life in the country, emphasize the 
importance of farming as a vocation, prepare him for right liv- 
ing and good citizenship and inspire him with a desire to make 
a thorough preparation for his future work. (b) An intelligent 
and extensive program for the building of good roads in the 
country districts, this being a vital factor in the betterment of 
the rural schools. (¢c) We favor giving helpful publicity to the 
rural school conditions. (d) We endorse any movement for the 
establishment in our training schools of special courses for 
rural school teachers. (e) That we favor the effort to bring 
the salaries for rural school teachers to a high seale in order 
that teachers may be induced to prepare for rural school work 
and continue their work in rural districts. 

12. And be it further resolved, (a) That each division of 
the Illinois State Teachers’ Association shall appoint each year 
a legislative committee for each senatorial district of the State, 
such committee to consist of not less than one member from each 
county. The member from this committee from each county 
shall work with the county superintendent of each county at the 
annual county institute to promote the State Association and its 
program of legislation. He shall try to have one or more ses- 
sions af the County Institute program devoted to the work of 
the State Association. He shall be authorized to collect the 
membership dues to the State Association from the teachers of 
the County and shall forward these dues to the treasurer of the 
division. (b) That, where a senatorial district lies in two or 
three different divisions of the State Association, the division 
which contains the largest portion of the population of such 
senatorial district shall appoint the legislative committee for 
the senatorial district. (¢) That our secretary notify the dif- 
ferent divisions of this resolution and ask each division to ap- 
point the legislative committee at its next meeting. (d) That 
these fifty-one legislative committees shall work at all times 
under the direction of our state legislative committee and our 
secretary. 

13. We desire to thank heartily the Boards of Education 
of Oak Park, the Trustees of the Pilgrim Congregational Church 
for the use of their buildings and other officials for numerous 
courtesies to the officers and members of the Lake Shore Di- 
vision here assembled. 

Rutn HyYLAnpD, 
S. E. MERRILL, 
J. W. CosTe.1o, 
C. M, AUSTIN, 
F. L. MILier, 
Resolutions Committee. 


‘The officers elected for the year 1923 are as follows: 
President, J. R. Skiles, Evanston. 
Vice-President, Bertha M. Smith, Oak Park. 
Secretary, Arthur B. Rowell, Glencoe. 
Treasurer, E. L. Nygaard, Oak Park. 


Executive Committee: 


R. L. Sandwick, Chairman, Highland Park. 
Floyd T. Goodier, Chicago Heights. 
Bertha M. Courts, Oak Park. 

Martha Olson, Evanston. 

C. W. Farr, Chicago. 


State Committees: 


Appropriations, A. 8. Anderson, La Grange. 
Legislation, W. W. Lewton, Cicero. 
Resolutions, Paul G. W. Keller, Waukegan. 


Membership Committee : 


Dr. Earnest A. Smith, Chairman, Evanston. 
J. L. Thalman, Maywood. 

Katherine McGlaughrey, Chicago Heights. 
W. C. Robb, Cicero. 

Mrs. Effie Truax, Dolton. 


Appropriations Committee: 


A. 8. Anderson, Chairman, La Grange. 
J. F. Zimmerman, Harvey. 

W. P. Wyatt, Maywood. 

Margaret Hayes, Wilmette. 

Lauretta Smith, Maywood. 
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Legislative Committee: 
W. W. Lewton, Chairman, Cicero. 
Mary L. Childs, Evanston. 
C. W. Washburne, Winnetka. 
Robert L. Cross, Harvey. 
F. A. Kahler, Kenilworth. 


Resolutions Committee: 


Paul G. W. Keller, Chairman, Waukegan. 
R. M. Poust, Cicero. 
Alice Wessa, Kenilworth. 
Roy O. Warburg, Kenilworth. 
Frances B. Stokdyk, Oak Park. 
The names of the delegates and alternates from this di- 
vision to the State Association meeting next December will be 


sent later. 


ARTHUR B. Rowe LL, 
Secretary. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE N. E. A. 


As the Illinois State Director of the National Edu- 
cation Association, it is my pleasure to submit to you the 
itinerary for the annual meeting to be held in Boston, 
July 1 to 8. 

A trip to Boston, the most venerated historical and 
literary shrine of America, is the dream of every teacher 
to whom the privilege has not come. The advantageous 
railroad rates and special trips should bring the oppor- 
tunity within the reach of all. 

Illinois has the largest membership of any state in the 
National Education Association. Let us send the largest 
delegation to the annual meeting. 

Desirable headquarters have been secured for the IIli- 
nois members at the Copley Plaza Hotel, which is also 
the headquarters of the National Education Association. 
Round trip certificates may be secured from your city 
superintendent of schools or from the State Director. 

Arrangements have been made with the Michigan 
Central Railroad for a special train, Chicago to Boston, 
for the accommodation of delegates, their families and 
friends, and it is hoped that all who ean do so will avail 
themselves of this special service. The train will consist 
of highest grade modern steel standard sleeping cars, 
observation car and diner, serving meals enroute, and 
will be operated on the following schedule: 

Leave Chicago, via M. C. BR. R., 7:30 p. m., Friday, June 30 
(Central Station, Michigan Ave. and Roosevelt Road) 
Arrive Niagara Falls, 7:30 a. m., Saturday, July 1 

Leave Niagara Falls, via N. Y. C. R. R., 9 p. m., Saturday, July 1 

Arrive Boston, via B. & A. R. R., 11 a. m., Sunday, July 2 


This schedule has been so arranged that it gives the 
party the entire day at Niagara Falls and the ride 
through the famous Berkshire Hills and New England 
by daylight. 


PROGRAM AT NIAGARA FALLS. 


8:00 a. m. 
House, 75 cents. 

9:00 a. m. Leave in special cars for the ‘‘Great 
Gorge Trip.’’ This trip is across the great steel arch 
bridge, spanning the Niagara River a few hundred feet 
below the Falls to Canada. As the cars move over the 
bridge, one of the grandest and most perfect views of 
the Falls is gradually unfolded. The trip passes along 
the Canadian side of the river in view of the American 
and Horseshoe Falls to Queenstown, skirting the brink 
of the cliff for a distance of about nine miles. At 
Queenstown Heights may be seen the great monument 
erected to the memory of the great British General, Sir 
Isaac Brock, who fell at the battle of these Heights in the 
war of 1812. Continuing across Suspension Bridge, the 
ear proceeds to the village of Lewiston, where it begins 


Breakfast, Imperial Hotel or Prospect 
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its return trip to Niagara Falls, running close to the 
water’s edge nearly all the way, giving a close view of 
the great whirlpool and whirlpool rapids. This ride up 
the Gorge is so wonderful in its scenic features ‘as to defy 
description. Cost of trip, $1.16. 

12:30 p. m. Luncheon, Imperial Hotel or Prospect 
House, $1.00. After luncheon the party will spend the 
afternoon visiting Prospect Park, the various islands, 
power plants and many other attractions that today 
scenic Niagara holds out for the civilized world. 

6:30 p. m. Dinner, Imperial Hotel, $1.25; Pros- 
pect House, $1.35. 

During the evening the Falls are illuminated by 
powerful searchlights and after dinner the party will 
have an opportunity to view this wonderful exhibition. 

9:00 p. m. Leave for Boston. 

11:00 a. m. Arrive in Boston. The train arrives at 
Huntington Avenue Station, Boston, at 10:55 a.m. This 
station is located less than one block from the N. E. A. 
Headquarters. 


EXPENSES. 


Special arrangements will be made for meals at the 
hotels mentioned at Niagara Falls, or meals may be had 
elsewhere. Full particulars will be announced on the 
train. 

The round trip convention fare, Chicago to Boston, 
going and returning, same route, will be $55.10. 

Convention fare tickets wiil be on sale June 28 to 
July 5, inelusive, and will bear a return limit of July 14. 
This limit can be extended until July 24 upon payment 
of a fee of $1.00. 

A 60-day Circle Tour going via route of the Special 
Train, and returning via White Mountains and Mont- 
real, will cost $67.61. 

Proportionate fares will be made from other points 
in Illinois. 

A lower berth from Chicago to Boston will cost 
$10.13; upper berth, $8.10; drawing room, $38.00. 

It is possible there will be other special fares in effect 
at the time of our convention, and it is suggested that you 
consult your local ticket agent for information concern- 
ing fares and buy your ticket from your home town 
through to Boston. This will enable you to check your 
baggage through. 

In order that ample accommodations may be made 
for all, you are advised to make application as soon as 
possible to Mr. R. B. Holmes, A. G. P. A., Michigan Cen- 
tral Railroad, 412 LaSalle Street Station, Chicago, who 
will make the necessary reservations and advise you of 
the space reserved. 

Sarau L. THOMAS, 
State Director, N. E. A. 


NORMAL SCHOOL SECTION OF THE N. E. A. 


Illinois is honored by having the President of the 
Normal School Section of the N. E. A. for this year; and 
it is to the credit of the N. E. A. to have a man like W. 
P. Morgan of the Western Illinois Teachers’ College at 
the head of one of its important sections. 

This section, over which Mr. Morgan is to preside, 
will hold its first session at Boston, Wednesday after- 
noon, July 5, at two o’clock. The program for that session 
will be an address by Wallace W. Atwood, President of 
Clark University, on ‘‘ What Shall the Geography of the 
Grades Include?’’ An address by Robert M. Brown, Col- 
lege of Education, Providence, Rhode Island, on ‘‘Ob- 
jectives in the Teaching of Geography,’’ and an address 
by D. C. Ridgley, I. S. N. U., Normal, Illinois, on ‘‘Geog- 
raphy for the Rural Schools.’’ 
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_On Wednesday evening at 6:30 o’clock, the Section 
will have a banquet at Harvard Union, Cambridge, 
which will be followed by an address by Dr. John W. 
Withers, Dean of the School of Education, New York 
University, with responses by several invited 
_ On Thursday afternoon, July 6, the Section will hold 
its final session, at which addresses will be delivered by 
Frank W. Wright, Director of Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education and Normal Schools, Massachusetts; 
George H. Shafer, Principal of State Normal School, 
Williamantic, Connecticut; and John G. Alger, Presi- 
dent of College of Education, Providence, Rhode Island. 

We believe all normal school presidents and in- 
structors in Illinois will be interested in this program. 


MEETING OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
SUPERVISORS. 


The Illinois Association of Elementary School Sup- 
ervisors held a meeting in Macomb on May 11 and 12 as 
the guests of Miss Cora Hamilton, principal of the train- 
ing school at the Western Illinois Teachers’ College. 

Some of the more important items on the program 
were as follows: ‘‘The Work of the Remedial or Un- 
assigned ‘Reacher,’’ Vera Sheldon, Rockford; ‘‘The 
Teacher With Limited Training,’’ Sarah M. Imboden, 
Decatur ; ‘‘The Normal-School Trained Teacher,’’ Edna 
Keith, Joliet; Address, President W. P. Morgan; Ad- 
dress, Supt. W. W. Lewton; ‘‘Individual and Group 
Conferences,’’ Pearl M. Tiley; ‘‘Use of Printed Matter 
to Reach the Teaching Body,’’ Grace White; General 
Discussion of the topic ‘‘What Should the Teacher Ex- 
pect from Supervision?’’ Friday forenoon was devoted 
to observing and discussing special demonstrations in the 
Training School of the Teachers’ College. 

The officers elected for next year were Miss Pearl M. 
Tiley, Belleville, President ; Miss Schaeffer, Cicero, Vice- 
President; and Miss Mabel W. Shaw, Joliet, Secretary 
and Treasurer. 


‘‘CAMP ROOSEVELT—BUILDER OF BOYS”’ 


The Chicago Board of Education has shown a pro- 
gressive spirit in the annexation of the summer camp 
to the summer school system. Camp Roosevelt, known 
throughout the country as the ‘‘Boy-Builder’’ is the 
official educational-training camp for boys, operated as 
an auxiliary of the Chicago Board of Education, where 
boys may make up school credit on the same basis as 
do other Chicago summer schools, and at the same time 
filling the vacation period with useful and instructive 
activities, wholesome recreation and outdoor. 

This great camp, numbering at times as many as one 
thousand boys, is a new experiment in boy-building, 
under the direction of Major F. L. Beals, U. S. A., 
Professor of Military Science and Tactics and Super- 
visor of Physical Education in the Chicago Public High 
Schools. Major Beals has assisting him officers and 
non-commissioned officers of the U. S. Army, a corps 
of selected instructors from the Chicago public high 
schools, Y. M. C. A. secretaries, representatives of the 
American Red Cross, Winchester Junior Rifle Corps 
and other national organizations, all of whom combine 
to lend their united aid in making Camp Roosevelt a 
most powerful agency for teaching Democracy and 
Better Citizenship to boys. . 

The camp, which for the past three summers has 
been located in Michigan, will this coming summer be 
transferred to its permanent location near LaPorte, 
Indiana, on the site of what was formerly a boys’ 
school. A splendid gymnasium, mess hall seating one 
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thousand, kitchens, electric power plant, deep well, 
modern sewage system, large hospital, classroom build- 
ings, bungalows, dormitories, and recreation rooms, 
form part of the camp equipment which makes for the 
general comfort and well-being of the boys. The tract 
includes and surrounds Silver Lake, with sandy 
beaches, diving platform, ete. The ground is rolling, 
well wooded and drained, and the surrounding country 
affords opportunity for hikes in every direction. 

The camp is divided into three divisions ; the summer 
school, which embraces seventh and eighth grade sub- 
jects, as well as all high school courses; the R. O. T.C. 
or military division, for the boy who is interested pri- 
marily in physical development, and who seeks the 
more recreative features of camp life; and the Junior 
Camp Division, for the younger boys. 

Perhaps the most important correlative feature of 
the camp is the summer school. The facilities here are 
unlimited. The boy wishing to learn printing or wood- 
working or automobile construction finds a completely 
equipped workshop, and competent instructors ever 
ready to instruct. Zoology, botany or any other sci- 
ences are taught, the natural resources for laboratory 
analysis being found within the confines of the camp- 
grounds. English, algebra, and all other branches of 
the high school course are included. 

Being a public institution, of necessity the cost must 
be sufficiently low to attract the average American boy, 
not a select and pampered few. For this reason, Major 
Beals secured the support of public-spirited Chicago 
business men, who yearly contribute the necessary 
funds for the maintenance of this big undertaking, 
which opens its gates yearly to thousands of boys. The 
boys themselves pay a very nominal fee for the benefits 
of the encampment. Mr. Angus S. Hibbard, former 
Vice-President and General Manager of the Bell Tele- 
phone Company of Illinois, is Chairman of the Camp 
Roosevelt Association, which handles all financial mat- 
ters. 

The camp is divided into two periods of three weeks 
each.- Boys may attend either one or both of these 
periods, the first of which begins on July 5. 

Boys from 12 years and up will be accepted upon 
application to the Chicago Board of Education, 460 
South State Street, under whose auspices the camp is 
being conducted, with Major Beals in direct command. 

In the interests of the growing boy, ii would seem 
an exellent idea to stzdy further this worthy project. 
The Chicago Board of Education has touched upon a 
work for whick there was great need, and it would be 
well if other communities could carry on this work so 
ably begun at Camp Roosevelt. 

Lillian Ewertson. 


A GOOD SUGGESTION 


Streator, Ill., March 10, 1922. 
Mr. R. C. Moore, Editor of the Illinois Teacher. 
Dear Sir: 

The Illinois State Teachers’ Association in the type 
of its organization has been the model for other state 
associations and for the National Education Associa- 
tion. In its division meetings it is reaching more teach- 
ers than ever before by helpful and inspiring programs. 

One of the most crying needs in Illinois in the last 
few years has been for financial relief. The State Asso- 
ciation has devoted a large part of its activities to se- 
curing state laws that would make possible more reve- 
nue for the schools; in fact much the largest part of 
its activities has been along this line. 


The question has arisen in my mind whether the 
time has not come for the State Association to under- 
take some constructive work in Illinois along other 
lines. It was my good fortune during the meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence to attend a confer- 
ence called by the Bureau of Education to discuss the 
Work-Study-Play Plan of organization. From all Illi- 
nois one school in Rockford was reported as experi- 
menting with this plan and there were only two IIli- 
nois men in the conferences, as far as I know. In the 
‘*National Conference on Educational Method’’ held 
during the same week Illinois was not represented on 
the program, neither did I see an Illinois educator, 
whom I know, in the audience during the two meetings. 
Is it not possible that our State Association might do 
more than it is doing to stimulate professional interest 
on the part of Illinois superintendents, supervisors, and 
teachers in such out-standing problems as were discus- 
sed in these two conferences? 

Is there not enough unused talent in the State Asso- 
ciation to organize one or two lines of investigation 
each year, the results of which can be discussed at the 
state meeting and at the division meetings, and through 
‘*The Illinois Teacher’’ or printed bulletins sent broad- 
cast throughout the state to stimulate professional 
growth? There may be parts of the state that do not 
need this but judging from the relative standing that 
Illinois has educationally there are evidently some dark 
parts where a little more light would not be out of 
place. I am not asking for more inspirational addresses 
but for serious cooperative studies by school teachers, 
supervisors and superintendents, 

Yours very truly, 
H. B. Fisher. 





ILLINOIS COUNCIL OF PARENT-TEACHER 
ASSOCIATIONS 


State Branch of the National Congress of Mothers, 
Verne Hall Detweiler, Contributing Editor 


AON punenepnennnenan HesennneeneeneE 








OUR NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


With the announcement that the Teachers’ College 
at Columbia University would offer a three-weeks’ course 
this summer in the organization and conduct of Parent- 
Teacher Associations, we began to wonder about the 
practicability of our Normal Schools offering similar 
‘short courses.”’ 

We don’t like to see New York or any other state get 
ahead of Illinois in matters educational. We know where 
the statisticians put us down, in listing expenditures for 
education in each of these United States, but we are sure 
we don’t rank so low pedagogically as we do financially, 
and some day we are going to be at the top of the ladder 
on all scores. 

Meantime, we Wrote to our State Normal School Pres- 
idents asking for an expression of opinion on the feasi- 
bility of introducing into their curricula a short course 
on the organization and conduct of Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations, at the same time securing permission to quote 
their replies. 

The situation is most gratifying. Finances are hold- 
ing our schools back; we’ll accomplish desired results 
much more rapidly when our legislators finally wake up 
to school conditions, but nevertheless we are steadily 
going forward. 

In the Southern Illinois Normal, the attendance has 
increased more rapidly than the funds allowed by the 
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State for paying teachers’ salaries; consequently, Dr. 
Shryock says that with a faculty of forty-six members to 
give instruction to nearly a thousand students, it is an 
impossibility to offer any additional courses at present. 

Dr. Lord of Charleston says that they have a flourish- 
ing Parent-Teacher Association in connection with their 
elementary school in the Eastern Illinois Normal. This 
Association, in his opinion, is even better than any short 
course in Parent-Teacher work could be, serving, as it 
were, as a “‘living model’’ for the teachers in training. 

Prof. Belting of the College of Education in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, tells us that in his course in High 
School Administration he has three lectures devoted to 
the organization and conduct of Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions in connection with the High School. He feels that 
the subject is pretty well covered in these lectures, and 
that this is the logical place for the offering of such a 
course—in connection with high school or publie school 
administration—because of course the Parent-Teacher 
Association is ‘‘but a phase of the larger subject.’’ Prof. 
Belting has just recently sent out a most comprehensive 
questionnaire to all presidents of High School Parent- 
Teacher Associations throughout the State, the results 
of which we are sure will prove interesting and helpful 
to both parents and teachers. 

Dr. Felmley thinks it entirely feasible to offer such a 
course as Columbia is offering this summer, and assures 
us that in the near future we shall find the State Normal 
University at Normal, giving instruction in this field. 
Dr. Felmley further says: ‘‘ With the expansion of our 
public school system there is a great development of 
teacher activities and educational activities outside of the 
class-room. The Parent-Teacher movement is one of 
these developments. Another that we have found the 
need of is training for our young women who are going 
into high schools as teachers to serve as deans of girls, 
and as supervisors of girls in the schools where thev are 
to teach.’’ 

We are glad that there is to be some specific training 
of teachers to become deans and supervisors, for this, 
too, is a step forward in education. 

Dr. Brown of DeKalb tells us that during the 1922 
summer quarter of work at the Northern Illinois Normal, 
a course will be offered in School . Administration. 
** About one-fourth of this work,’’ says Dr. Brown, ‘‘ will 
be given to the organization and conduct of Parent- 
Teacher Associations because of the place which we be- 
lieve such associations have in communities. We should 
be glad to weleome into this course any member or mem- 
bers of Parent-Teachers’ organizations anywhere in the 
State.’’ Wouldn’t it be fine if some of our members who 
are parents but not teachers, would take this course at 
DeKalb? What a help it would be to everyone who 
might have any kind of executive work to perform in 
community life. 

Dr. Owen of the Chicago Normal College writes as 
follows: ‘‘To answer you categorically I should be very 
much in favor of having a treatment of the organization 
and conduct of Parent-Teacher Associations in the Nor- 
mal Schools as part of the training for the women who 
graduate from these schools. The details of such 
presentation would have to be worked out by the fac- 
ulties of the schools. The policy, however, I heartily 
approve.’’ 

Doesn’t all this look encouraging to you parents and 
teachers and community workers who have for years 
been watching successful Parent-Teacher Associations 
growing in strength and influence, and playing a more 
and more important part in the betterment of community 
life? We are convinced now, if we weren’t before, that 
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the Parent-Teacher Association hoids a permanent posi- 
tion in the educational program of this country. Let’s 
say it all together: 

‘“Three cheers for our Illinois Normal Colleges!’’ 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF LITTLE THINGS. 


The far reaching benefits that can come from little 
things if a little brain power is applied were perhaps 
never better illustrated than by the results aecomplished 
in this county by the graduation ‘‘shows’’ inaugurated 
by County Superintendent W. R. Foster a few years ago. 
They have added very materially to the interest in the 
graduating of scholars from the grade schools of the 
county and the class of the exhibitions put on has made 
the payment of an insignificant admission fee a privilege 
instead of a tax, particularly so as it is known in advance 
that all receipts over actual expenses (which are very 
light under the circumstances) will be used for the bene- 
fit of the schools and the scholars yet to come. 

For a number of years the rural and village schools of 
this county have occupied the unique position of being 
the only county system in the country where free sup- 
plementary readers were circulated as extensively as in 
the best city school systems. Other counties said: ‘‘It 
is needed, but it ean’t be done,’’ but our smaller schools 
combined and did it with the proceeds of their gradua- 
tion exercises. The same source is also responsible for 
the increased reading of the school circulating library 
books from 15,000 to 50,000 annually. Here is a benefit 
not confined to pupils, but is handed on to parents as 
well. The impetus and encouragement given to the 
schools is also evidenced by the fact that the annual 
number of eighth grade graduates has increased from 
165 to 396. The best indication of the feasibility and de- 
sirability of the plan is that many of the best counties of 
the state are following the plan. 

Another effect has been that La Salle county’s village 
and country schools enjoy the enviable record of being 
the first county system in the whole United States in 
which ‘‘visual-education’’ is used for school purposes on 
a par with the foremost city schools of the country, made 
possible by this same system of the graduation ‘‘show.’’ 
They have accumulated a library of 6,800 stereographs in 
sets of twenty-five to study the essential features of six- 
teen modern industries. These are circulated so as to 
give every school a two-year course in ‘‘visual educa- 
tion,’’ i. e. gaining accurate and informing knowledge by 
means of pictures of present day activities, supplemented 
by proper reference work. The picture education at 
present is limited to pictures of the most important 
methods of manufacture, but they should be more spec- 
ialized for the pupils of this county and an elaboration 
to that end is hoped for. The library of stereographs 
should be enlarged to include views on the scenic wonders 
of America and others on its historic spots. Then there 
should be added sets on nature study, especially on our 
common birds and wild flowers in their natural colors. 
And, last but not least, there should be added some views 
of the beauty spots of our own county, and other views of 
our most important industries, such as farming, mining 
and manufacturing, particularly the making of cement, 
glass, paper, zinc, clocks, ete. 

What has made these valuable and lasting additions 
to the usual ‘‘three R’’ education of our country and 
village schools possible may be understood to a certain 
extent, but every resident of the county, especially in the 
rural districts (who are most interested), should under- 
stand that the graduation exercises are not a ‘‘private 
graft’’ or for the glorification of the county superintend- 
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ent. These things are not ‘‘fads and fancies,’’ but are 
j as in the very forefront of modern educa- 
tional methods. And, incidentally, they confirm an 
opinion held by those who have paid attention to school 
matters that we have a county school superintendent who 
has a brain for construction and is not afraid to use it 
nor stingy in doing so.—Ottawa Free Trader—Journal. 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 
SOUTHERN DIVISION. 


Report of James F. Karber, Treasurer of Southern L[llinois 
Teachers’ Association, May 1, 1922. 





RECEIPTS. 
Dee. 13, 1921, Ree’d from J. F. Ashley, U. 8. Bonds...$ 500.00 
De WH. AMMGG, GOER. oc cccccicccesovence 40.92 
Charles McIntosh, refunds............. 6.50 
Mar. 31, 1922, Total door receipts at meeting......... 370.00 
Fees from 1,970 enrollments........... 3,940.00 
Sale of song books. ..........seseceees 124.49 
ROME OOD Fine ecscecccccessenuses $4,981.91 
EXPENDITURES. 

Dee. 14, 1921, Carbondale Printing Co...............+. 20.75 
Feb. 22, 1922, W. B. Barnum, postage.............+.- 12.00 
C. W. Simpson, mimeograph stencils... . 30 
Mar. 25, C. W. Barnum, printing tags, ete........ 30.80 
28, Madelyn Duffy, work on tags.......... 1.50 
First National Bank...... aseevdepees 2.00 
30, is ds EE. godt od ccc vctsen égetees 200.00 
Miss Charl Williams .............6. 100.00 
31, Vilhjalmur Steffamson ..........+.+.++- 500.00 
S. TN. U. Orohostze. .. ccsccsccccccves 100.00 
Professor Eckhardt .........000 cccces 100.00 
Mes ie BUOOEE icc wcnces cowsvesecoens 50.00 
Nellie Monroe, stenographie work...... 2.00 
BB. Ee BOE oc cccddcessetcscosdiacses 155.00 

J. W. Yoder, services, $125; Song books 
GO c/o 'Ss c'szennse, Cxsuasncevess 305 .00 
W. G. Cisne, miscellaneous expenses... . 64.12 
Mrs. Ralph Swain, music.............. 10.00 
DME TH 6a no diiee'c aces beees sesees 50.00 
RN. b corten ddan esssewdaee 5.00 
Carbondale Free Press............++ +. 99.00 
Apr. 14, Dee Reeves, work on enrollment blanks. . 4.00 
18, J. ¥. Karber, miscellaneous expenses... . 4.32 
L. E. Card, expemses.........0sesees0. 17.87 
Mary Maloney, stenographic work...... 5.00 

May 1, Charles McIntosh, fees for 1,970 mem- 
Desc bvasevvbe nabeeuserdcebe 1,970.00 
Total Expenditures .. ..........es000. $3,808 .66 
May 1, Balance, Bonds on hand..............+- 500.00 
Balance, Cash on hand............+.+- 673.25 
Total, Expenditures and Balance....... $4,981.91 

JAMES F’. KARBER, 

Treasurer. 


APPORTIONMENT OF THE INCREASED STATE 
SCHOOL FUND. 


The state school fund was much discussed last year. 
More people studied it and its apportionment than ever 
before, and some of them learned much about it. But it 
seems that there is still a general lack of knowledge as to 
just how it is apportioned and distributed. Judging 
from inquiries coming to the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, the State Auditor and your editor, 
it seems that teachers and boards of education in some 
districts are surprised that the increase in the appropria- 
tion from $6,000,000 to $8,000,000 gave them such a large 
inerease this year; while others are disappointed because 
their increase is so small. It seems that most people ex- 
pected an increase of 3314 per cent in the appropriation 
to yield the same per cent of increase to their county and 
to their school district. 

But there,are other factors that affect the apportion- 
ment besides the size of the fund-to be apportioned. The 
increase of $2,000,000 came just at a time when the basis 


of distribution had to be changed from the census of 
of 1910 to the census of 1920; for the law provides that 
the State Auditor must apportion the state school fund 
to the counties upon the bases of the minor population as 
determined by the latest available federal census. Using 
the new census this year is a good thing from the stand- 
point of justice and equity in the apportionment of the 
fund, but it caused much misunderstanding. 

The two letters published herewith are copies of some 
recent correspondence and will help you to understand 
the details of the method of apportionment, at least until 
the funds reach the counties, and will explain to you how 
to find what your county really gained by the $2,000,000 
inerease in the state school fund. 


MT. STERLING PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Office of Superintendent 


Secretary R. C. Moore, 
Carlinville, Illinois. 
Dear Secretary Moore: 

I wish to be advised in the matter of the State Distributive 
Fund. This county received only about $300.00 more this year 
than last, or to state it another way, the rate was increased on the 
per capita distribution from $2.54 to $2.55. My question is: 
What became of our one-third increase in the fund voted for by 
some of our representatives in the General Assembly? And how 
can we justify the votes of these representatives to taxpayers? 

Thanking you for any information you may be able to give 
me concerning this matter, I am 


April 15, 1922. 


Yours very truly, 
A. A. HOLMEs. 


Mr. A. A. Holmes, 
Supt. of Schools, 
Mt. Sterling, Illinois. 
My dear Mr. Holmes: 

In reply to your letter of inquiry of April 15, I will say that 
I am giving below a table with explanations to make plain just 
how the State Distributive Fund is made up and apportioned, and 
the result for your county. 

The first column of figures are for the year 1920, the second 
for 1921, and the third shows what the figures for 1921 would 
have been if the state appropriation to the state school fund had 
remained at $6,000,000. 


Carlinville, Til., April 24, 1922. 


1920 1921 1921 

(as it was) (on basis of 

$6,000,000 ) 
1. State Appropria- 
tion to State 

School Fund...... $6,000,000.00 $8,000,000.00 $6,000,000.00 
Minor Popula- 
tion, Federal 

OCOmGED. < du woses 2,327,849 2,541,083 2,541,083 
Rate per minor 
to counties, 1) 

Div. by (2)...... $2.577486 $3.148263 $2.361197 
4. Minor Popula- 
tion, Brown 

County ou ccccscve 4,336 3,623 3,623 
5. Apportionment 
of state school 
fund, (4) times 


to 


~ 


[EP <6 cnse socces -Givaer $11,406.16 $8,554.62 
6. County Supt’s 

BPP $1,900.00 $1,900.00 $1,900.00 
7. Allotment for 

Pension Fund .. .. $825.37 $844.43 $844.43 
8. Total Deductions 

(6) plus (7)..... $2,725.37 $2,744.43 $2,744.43 


ve) 


Balance due 
Brown County 
(5) minus (8).... $8,450.60 $8,661.73 $5,810.19 
10. Apportionment 
of Interest to 
Brown County.... $106.05 $81.27 $81.27 
11. Total Distribu- 
tion to Brown 
County (9) plus 
(BRP oS <aadevecs $8,556.65 $8,743.00 $5,891.46 


In reading the above table, bear in mind the following facts: 


1. The State Auditor, according to law, must make the ap- 
portionment of the state school fund to the counties in proportion 


6 
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to their population under twenty-one, or the minor population. In 
1920 he had to use the census of 1910, since tne census for 1920 
had not yet been certified from Washington. The minor popula- 
tion of Illinois according to the census of 1910 was 2,327,849. 
But in 1921, the Auditor used the census cf 1920, which reported 
2,541,083 minors in Illinois. 

2. The rate per minor of distribution by the State to the 
counties is found by dividing the total appropriation by the minor 
population. Therefore, the increase of one-third in the total ap- 
propriation could not yield a one-third increase in the rate when 
the minor population had increased. 

3. The Auditor finds how much of the state school fund to 
send to each county by multiplying the rate referred to above by 
the number of minors in the respective counties as reported by the 
Federal census. But the minor population of Brown county from 
1910 to 1920 decreased from 4,336 to 3,623. 

4. Therefore, since the rate per minor was reduced by the 
large increase in the total minor population of the State, and since 
the apportionment to Brown county was reduced by the decrease 
in the minor population there, the increase in the amount received 
by that county in 1921 was very small. A few counties whose 
minor population was much less than in 1920 actually received less 
in 1921 than in 1920. 

5. The apportionment to each county is reduced by the allot- 
ment for teachers’ pension fund and the county superintendent’s 
salary. The former was a little larger for Brown county in 1921 
than in 1920 because the assessed valuation of the county had been 
increased. See items 6, 7 and 8. 

6. Each county is apportioned its share of the interest on the 
permanent state school fund. This, of course, is added to the 
balance of the state school fund and thus becomes a part of the 
distributive fund. See item 10. 

7. Notice that the third column gives the amount that Brown 
County would have recewwed if the state school fund had remained 
the same as in 1920, or $6,000,000.00 a year. 

8. A comparison of items 11 in the second and third columns 
shows that your county received $2,851.54 more in 1921 than. it 
would have receitved had the state appropriation remained the 
same, or an intrease of 48 per cent on account of the increased 
ap:ropriation voted for by some of your legislators. This is the 
only fair comparison to make when you are giving credit or blame 
for such votes. If you wanted the state distributive fund to your 
county increased, their vote is surely justified. 

9. Of course such counties as Franklin, for instance, where 
the minor population has increased had their total distribution 
very largely increased, some of them much more than one-third. 

All of this is strictly in harmony with the great principle so 
often stated by the State Teachers’ Association that, in order to 
help equalize educational opportunities for the children of Tlli- 
nois, a larger part of our school support should be raised by a tax 
on all the property in the state wherever it may be found and dis- 
tributed to the districts in proportion to their number of children 
wherever they may be found. Then the great and unequal varia- 
tions and changes in the distribution of wealth and children in the 
different counties and districts would not make such great dif- 
ferences in their educational facilities and opportunities. 

I hope that I have made this clear to you and that you and the 
people of your Senatorial District will give due credit to the 
members of the legislature who helped to get the increase. 

Yours very truly, 
Rosert C. Moore. 


ILLINOIS EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS 


Not long ago a prominent educator of Illinois asked 
the Secretary of the Illinois State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion to name some of the problems being considered by 
that organization and some of the tasks it had set it- 
self to do. This reminded the secretary that possibly 
an outline of problems, as indicated in the resolutions 
most recently adopted, might be of interest to many of 
our readers. And we are sure it would be well for 
our organization and the state if all teachers would 
think deeply on some of these problems before our next 
annual meeting and before the next General Assembly 
convenes. Here are enough questions to keep us all 
busy for years: 

1. The unit of school taxation and administration. 
Should it be the small, local district, the township, the 
county, the community high school district, the commu- 
nity consolidated district, the State or the Nation? Or 
should it be a combination of two or more of these? 





Should it be the same for elementary schools as for 
high schools? 

What are the advantages and disadvantages of the 
unit system of taxation and administration? Of the 
dual system as exemplified in community and township 
high school districts? 

Some special problems involved in changing units 
are: (1) conservatism and inertia of public opinion; 
(2) present bonded indebtedness of definite territories 
and provided school facilities in those territories; (3) 
wide differences in wealth, population, school facilities, 
educational ideals and educational opportunities in dif- 
ferent localities; (4) frequent changes in other things 
affecting schools, such as electric interurban railways, 
hard roads, and other transportation facilities, shifting 
of wealth and population by industries, ete.; (5) fear 
in country of control by cities; (6) ingrained belief 
of people in local control of school affairs and their fear 
of removed, centralized control and taxing power; (7) 
proper and equitable adjustment of taxes, distribution 
of funds, and functions of administrative boards and 
officials in overlapping or mixed units, 

2. The state school fund. What should it be in 
amount,—$10,000,000, $20,000,000, or a certain per- 
centage of the whole cost of the common schools What 
should be its source,—general property tax, income 
tax, inheritance tax, railroad tax, franchise tax, cdr- 
poration tax, or tax on mineral resources, or a combina- 
tion of two or more of these? How should it be ap- 
portioned? What are the merits and advantages, faults 
and imperfections of the present basis? Some of the 
other bases that have been proposed are school attend- 
ance, number of teachers, needs of districts, reward for 
special efforts by districts. What are the merits and 
advantages, faults and disadvantages of each? 

3. The taxation problem.. What are the merits, 
faults, inequities, and weaknesses of our present gen- 
eral property tax system? Should our. present assess- 
ment laws be rigidly enforced? What can teachers do 
to promote their enforcement? Should the assessment 
laws be changed? If so what changes should be made? 
Should the subject of taxation be taught in school? 
How much and in what grades? Of course we can 
teach the theory of taxation, but shall we teach the 
theories of taxation? Shall we teach plainly the way 
our present system operates and is made to operate? 
Shall we teach the actual results of the present system, 
as operated, on classes of property owners and upon pub- 
lic revenues? Who shall arrange the course of study in 
taxation ? 

4. The proposed new State Constitution. Is the 
school section satisfactory? What are its possible re; 
sults? Is it according to our recommendations? What 
does the revenue section provide? What are its possible 
results? Does it agree with our recommendations? 
What other sections are of special interest to teachers, 
and what do they provide? Should teachers support 
the adoption of the proposed constitution? 

5. Our relation to the Illinois Educational Commis- 
sion. How shall we cooperate with the Commission in 
accordance with the invitation from the Chairman? 
What shall we recommend to the Commission? What 
plans shall we make and what action shall we take to 
promote legislation based upon the report of the Com- 
mission ? 

6. The problem of teacher training. What training 
should teachers receive? How much training should be 
general and how much for special positions or subjects? 
How much do Illinois teachers lack in neéessary train- 
ing? How much and what kind of training for teachers 
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should be provided in the high schools? By city train- 
ing schools? By the state schools? By the non-state 
colleges? How and where shall country teachers be 
trained? Should the State provide subsidies or state aid 
for students in the Normal Universities and Teachers’ 
Colleges? How much and on what conditions? How 
be fair to the student and at the same time make the 
State safe on the investment? What training shall be 
provided for teachers in service? How much of this 
shall be provided by the State and how much by local 
units? What shall be the requirements for certification ? 
How much high school work? How much professional 
training? Or shall it be by examination without re- 
quiring school attendance? What shall be the require- 
ments for renewals? Dependence of renewals upon pro- 
fessional credits or training in service? 

7. The Normtnal Universities and State Teachers’ Col- 
leges. Can they be improved from the standpoint of or- 
ganization? If so, how? What should be their relation 
to each other, to the University of Illinois, and to other 
colleges and universities? Is their financial support 
sufficient? What should it be? Upon what basis should 
their financial support be estimated? What are the 
present faults and limitations of their administration? 
By whom should they be administered? One board? 
Several separate boards? An exeeutive department ap- 
pointed by the Governor? The Superintendent of Pub- 
lie Instruction? The president and faculty of each 
school? Or by a combination of two or more of these? 
What should be the function and authority of each ele- 
ment in a mixed administrative body? 

8. Tenure of position for teachers. What are the 
advantages and disadvantages of the present plan of 
annual contracts? What should be the term of contract? 
Should it be for a number of years, for an indefinite 
period, or during good behavior? What should be the 
form of contract to be fair to the teacher and safe for 
the district? What should be the grounds for dismissal ? 
What should be the method of dismissal_—at will of 
board, or after trial or open hearing? How control resig- 
nations? 

9. Abnormal and sub-normal pupils. How shall dif- 
ferences in pupils be determined? What classification 
shall be made upon the basis of intellectual ability and 
social efficiency? What special provisions should be 
made for abnormal, sub-normal, and unsocial children? 
Who shall decide which children are to be placed under 
these special provisions? 

Of course there are no end of problems before the 
teachers and school officials in a large state like Illinois, 
with its heterogenous population and multiplicity of 
interests. The above are a few that seem to be empha- 
sized in our resolutions. Therefore, they may be con- 
sidered the problems that the teachers of Illinois are try- 
ing hardest to solve just now. 


CHAMPAIGN HIGH SCHOOL HOLDS 
OPEN HOUSE 


**Tf you want to sell your wares to the public, show 
the public what you have.’’ So runs a maxim that has 
proven successful in the commercial world. 

Following the same line of reasoning, the Champaign 
High School instituted an Open House December 9 at 
which an effort was made to sell the people of Cham- 
paign a bigger interest in their secondary school system. 
The fact was recognized that many of the parents know 
practically nothing of the modern school organization. 
The average citizen has little access to school reports, 
and usually has little time or inclination to peruse them 
even if they were at hand. His conception of school life 
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is antiquated, ending rather abruptly with the time when 
he left school. 

To fill this gap the idea of an Open House originated, 
and under the auspices of the Parent-Teachers’ Associa- 
tion it was given such an impetus that the idea seems to 
have established a firm foundation. The Open House 
this year collaborated most effectively with American 
Education week as set forth by the Anierican Legion and 
the National Education Association for the week of 
December 4-10. 

Plans for making this new Open House idea a suc- 
cess did not originate over night. The suggestion was 
made in teachers’ meeting and commented upon at some 
length. The consensus of opinion being favorable, a 
committee was appointed to go into detail. This com- 
mittee was composed of representatives from each de- 
partment. In the committee meetings everything was 
prepared from the publicity end of it to the plotting of 
the building and arranging for guiding posters. 

Publicity for the enterprise was gained in various 
ways. The Art Department supplied many clever posters 
which were displayed around the building and also in 
the business district. The newspapers assisted by run- 
ning several advance stories. The Parent-Teachers’ As- 
sociation did excellent work in getting word to all the 
parents. And perhaps the best of all was through the 
children themselves. Getting them interested in the 
affair, the teachers had only to suggest that they make 
it a point to explain the move to the folks at home and 
insist upon them inspecting the ‘‘factory’’ where Johnny 
spent the major portion of his time. 

When the doors open at 7 o’clock it was soon appar- 
ent that the efforts had not been in vain, By 7:30 the 
building was almost packed with a curious, good natured 
crowd that surged from one room to the other. The 
closing time had originally beer set at 10 but it was 
nearer 11 when the janitor was finally able to lock the 
doors. 

Every room in the building was open for inspection, 
from the furnace room up. Each teacher was in his 
room explaining thé exhibits or demonstrating the work 
done in that room. Posters on the outside of the room 
told the visitors the name of the teacher inside and the 
subject taught. But in case the parent was looking for 
some particular person and was unable to find him, all 
that was necessary was to inquire at the information 
desk in the main corridor and one of the numerous 
seniors, who were acting as pages, would be detailed to 
take the inquirer to his destination. 

If the visitor first went to the auditorium, he heard 
the High School orchestra give a few choice selections. 
From the stage the History department presented a novel 
little act entitled ‘‘The President’s Dream’’ giving vari- 
ous views of the members of the disarmament confer- 
ence. A particularly interesting part of this was the 
view of China as presented by Y. K. Chen, a chinese 
student in the High School. A one-reel feature film was 
also shown, the chief purpose being to show the people 
the new machines that have been installed. 

From the auditorium, the visitors scattered to all 
parts of the building. Everything was out for inspection. 
The art department drew many enthusiastic spectators. 
Cooking and sewing seemed to have an equal attraction 
for men and women. Both the practical and the theoret- 
ical side of Manual Training was shown. One English 
room was fitted up with a publicationg exhibit that 
proved interesting. In Public Speaking the acquirement 
of confidence was proven by several short talks. In the 
language departments students displayed native garbs as 
well as an exhibition of the work being done. 
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The Physics department set up a wireless that 
brought in special music for the entertainment of the 
crowd. Many food experiments were conducted in 
Chemistry that attracted a great deal of attention. The 
business students featured a display of their modern 
commercial equipment. In the gym basketball and var- 
ious physical training exhibits were constantly in 
progress. 

As a self advertiser the Open House was a distinct 
suecess at Champaign. A good American education is 
the product that the high school factory puts out. In 
exhibiting and demonstrating the plant where the funda- 
mentals of good Americanism are made, the citizen- 
customer is shown the gilt edged security that he has in- 
vested in. The Open House did a great deal toward 
bringing the life and spirit of the school and that of the 
community into closer contact. Champaign believes in 

‘*showing the public what they have’’ and abiding by the 
result. 

The high school Open House was so well received that 
several of the grade schools have taken up the idea. 
Monday night, Jan. 23, the Central School, comprising 
the seventh and eighth grades, held an Open House. 
Classes followed a fifteen minute schedule and passed to 
classes the same as during the day. A feature of this ex- 
hibition was the Fresh Air School which is located in one 
part of the building. This department is one that the 
Board of Education added only about three years ago 
but it has assumed the attitude of a permanent feature. 

Mrs. Riggums, the teacher in charge, held a brief 
session in imitation of the day’s work, after which she 
gave an enthusiastic explanation of the school. 

C. R. ANDERSON. 


RIVERSIDE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
DISTRICT NO. 96, COOK COUNTY, ILLINOIS. 


TEACHERS’ SALARY SCHEDULE. 


In adopting the following salary schedule it is the 
purpose of the Board of Education to employ only super- 
ior teachers and the Board expects that teachers while 
they continue in the school system will do work of a 
superior quality. 

Teachers who are appointed to positions in this school 
system shall, within the limits of this schedule, be en- 
gaged at salaries which it is necessary to pay to secure 
teachers of the quality of scholarship and training de- 
sired in this school. 

The minimum salary shall be $1400. 

Under the salary schedule all teachers who are re- 
tained in the school system will be entitled to an annual 
increase of $50 up to the maximum of $1800. 

On the recommendation of the superintendent this 
increase may vary from $50 to $100. 

The basis for such recommendation will be (1) con- 
tinued study and professional growth; (2) a superior 
quality of service they rendered. 

The ‘‘ Rating Seale for Judging Teachers in Service’’ 
contains many suggestions for teachers which enable 
them to judge with a reasonable degree of accuracy the 
quality of service they are rendering. 

Attendance at one summer school session of not less 
than six weeks, or the equivalent thereof, shall entitle 
them to an additional increase of $50—up to this max- 
imum of $1800, providing such additional attendance is 
had while undgr contract with the Board of Education 
of School District No. 96, and after having taught one 
term in the district. 

Certified credits from any normal school or university 
will, if submitted to the superintendent before Ser tember 
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Ist of any year, entitle any teacher to the additional 
rating for that year. It is provided further, that but one 
six weeks period shall be credited during any one year. 

This provision shall go into effect for the school year 
1922-23. Those teachers, however, who were in the school 
system for the year 1921-22 and who attend summer 
school this summer may submit their credits before Sep- 
tember Ist and secure additional $50 on next year’s 
salary. 

Teachers of eight years, or more successful exper- 
ience, three of which must be in this school district, may, 
under the following conditions, receive salaries of $2000 
reached by $100 advances: (a) Their additional prep- 
aration beyond graduation from Normal School or be- 
yond two years college credits must cover one year (9 
mos.) of Normal College, or University eredits secured 
while under contract with this. district, in academic and 
professional subjects and they must possess superior 
qualities as teachers and secure superior results in the 
class room. 

The Board of Education shall be at liberty to in- 
crease the salary of any teacher at any time when in their 
judgment it is in the best interests of the school that such 
action be taken, either within or beyond the maximum 
above fixed. 

The provisions of this schedule shall not apply to the 
director of the boys’ physical training department. 

Approved by the Board of Education March 30, 1922. 

NOTE—It is understood at the minimum of $1400 
we expect to engage teachers who are at least Normal 
School graduates and have had three or four years suc- 
cessful experience. 
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Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia is 
such a revolutionary departure from any 
encyclopedia or children’s reference book 
ever published that it is destined to find its 
placeinevery school library in the country. 


With unlimited means placed at their disposal, 
many of America’s foremost educators eagerly 
gras the 4 a to build the books of their 
ideals. They knew, better than any other group of 
men in the world, that education was developing in 
a new fashion, that modern methods were as dif- 
ferent from those of a few years ago as the modern 
airplane is from that of the last decade. They knew 
that modern methods were demanding adequate 
material. They set themselves the task of creating 
an entirely new kind of encyclopedia to furnish the 
child in school with a complete library of what he 
wants to know and ought to know. With the prob- 
lems of today clearly in mind, they have produced 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia—books that are 
usable beyond any teacher’s expectations. 


The editors have not only included a discussion of 
the World War in its entirety and the far-reaching 
changes resulting from it in science, invention, litera- 
ture, art; the changes in the boundaries of countries; 
the profound changes in the social and political status 
of the world’s peoples, but—what is much more im- 
portant to you as a teacher—they have presented 
this material in such a way that it articulates, ex- 
presses and gives form to all that is new in modern 
education. 


Motivation runs throughout the entire work, and 
the learn-to-do-by-doing suggestion will be found in 
science, industry, geography, nature study, and, in 
fact, in every department where practicable; in addi- 
tion, gathered together in one section of the work, 
will be found carefully pe ese graded, motivated 
outlines for every school subject. 


The Problem-Project demands a wealth of 
vital, motivated material on every subject. That the 
Project Method may be more than a mere name, 
every important industry, for example, is treated 
fully in these books, and every important process in 
every industry is really —— For instance, 
“Lumber,” entitled From Logging Camp to Sawmill, 
is completely treated in seven pages; and in fourteen 
interesting halftone illustrations, every important 
step in their development is effectively pictured. 
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Visual Education is a phrase that we in the 
school world have been discussing for ten years, but, 
until now, we have never seen the theory put into 
usable, practical form. A prominent educator, after 
seeing Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, said: “I 
have seen Visual Education for the first time!”” This 
doctrine of Visual Education was the most important 
one upon which these books were based. The finished 
work includes thousands of pictures, chosen from 
more than half a million—one for every idea that can 
best be grasped through the medium of a picture. By 
means of a special caption and text of its own, each 
picture is made to tell its full story. The old wood- 
cut and pen drawing have been discarded entirely. 
This is the only encyclopedia in which halftones are 
incorporated with the text—right where they belong! 


The pe ome Law of Interest —another 
subject which school people have been talking about 
for years, but which has never really found expression 
in any encyclopedia until now. Here it is put to its 
utmost use in every headline, title, caption and text, 
which focuses the attention upon the most salient 
feature of subject or picture. For example, although 
these books are alphabetically arranged, the account 
of Beetles does not present them under the bald title 
of Beetles, alone. They are introduced through their 
most significant characteristic: The Armoured Ban- 
dits of the Insect World. A\\ articles and pictures are 
treated in this interesting way. A superintendent 
writes: “It is a comfort over and above the many 
wonderful features of this book to be able to place 
before our young people a work which was written 
and illustrated in this country and for this country.” 

Every page of Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
is new. Every sentence was written since the signing 
of the Armistice. Even such recent events as the 
election of the pont Pope and an account of the 
creation of the Irish Free State are included. Every 
word and every picture was chosen expressly for these 
books. In the entire set there is not one page that is 
a “revision” of a preceding work. 

But new ina still deeper respect is this encyclopedia. 
Great educators have presented organized knowledge 
in an entirely different way, a way which, at last, 
makes practicable and usable, for both the teacher 
and the student, the new methods of teaching. 

Three consumed in preparing Compton's Pictured 
Encyclopedia, and it cost pemety ts $450,000—one of the larg- 
est publishing ventures ever launched. Today it is ready—a 


tremendous achievement of the New , and perhaps the 
greatest tool ever placed in the hands of teacher. 
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Editors 


A Partial List 

Following is a list of some of the edi- 
tors of Compton's Pictured Ency- 
clopedia. Every editor of this great 
work gave his time as well as his name 
to it. The list below is a guarantee of 
the accuracy and the scholarship of 
this work, the result of three years’ 
continuous effort. 





Editor-in-Chief 
nah » oped FORD, A.M., 


-D. 
Dean of the Graduate school, 
University of Minnesota 
Managing Editor 
SAMUEL BANNISTER HARDING, 
A.M.., Ph. D. 
Foriner Professor of History, 
Indiana University 
For Canada 
RT._HON. SIR ROBERT LAIRD 
BORDEN, G.C.M.G.,P.C., K.C. 
Formerly Prime Minister of Canada 
For Physics and Engineering 
ALDEN» PRUDENCARMEN. A.24., 


D.Sc. 
Professor of Physics, University of 
Illinois 
For Education and School Subjects 
ete | woe COFFMAN, A.M., 


President, University of Minnesota 
For Nature Stud 
ANNA BOTSFORD COMSTOCK 
Assistant Professor of Nature Study, 
Cornell University 


For Botan 
JOHN MERLE COULTER, A.M., 


Head of Department of Botany, 
University of Chicago 
For Catholic Sub) -cts 
REV. PETER GUILDAY. Ph. D. 
Associate Professor of Church His- 


tory, 
Catholic University of America 
For Chemistry 
LAUDER WILLIAM JONES, Ph.D. 
Professor of Chemistry, Princeton 
University 
For American Literature 
va LYON PHELPS, A.M., 


Professor of English Language and 
Literature, Yale University 
For aie id 
ey os oS . SALISBURY, A.M., 


Dean of Department of Geology, 
University of Chicago 


For Zoology 
ae PETER SIGERFOOS, 


Professor of Zoology. University of 
Minnesota 


See This First Encyclopedia of the New Age! 











A Letter Will Bring It 


_We can suggest only in the vaguest terms the 
distinct innovations that make this work a com- 


‘ bubeatundcrbush eee eee 


F. E. COMPTON & CO. 
] 58 E. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. I 
] Gentlemen :-— 
Please send me, FREE OF ALL CHARGE, your booklet 
| of Problem-Projects and your 96-page book of sample 
from Compton's Pictu Ency 
] | may keep these books and that 


I 

! 

i 

1 gate me in any way. | 
i 
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prehensive aid to education. We can only make 
it as easy as possible for every progressive school 
man or woman, who hopes to do better work, to 
see and become acquainted with this newest of 
encyclopedias. We are, therefore, making this 
twofold offer. 
FREE Book of Problem-Projects 

We will send free a book of most successful 
Projects, as completely worked out by Chicago 
teachers, to any teacher or school man request- 
ing it. With this we will send our 

FREE 96-Page Illustrated Book 

containing sample pages of text with halftone 
andcolor illustrations, which will give the teacher 


some idea of the scope of Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia. 
Special Offer "9 27y {cache or 
; school executive who 

has received our 96-page sample book, who then 
specifically requests it, we will send the complete 
set, all charges prepaid. This is your opportunity 
to examine, without the slightest obligation, a 
set of books which cost $450,000. At the end of 
two weeks, if you do not wish to keep these 
books, just slip the volumes into the container in 
which they arrived, and return them to us. 

Fill out the coupon, clip and mail today 
Projects and 96-page book will come to you by 
return mail, Free. 
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What About 
the Misfits? 


“If most of the misfits had been 
captured and trained with some 
degree of science a million histories 
could be written with different end- 


ings.” 


These books should help to re- 
store the balance: 


A Vocational Reader. Pressey. For the 
grades. Stories of home-making, business, me- 
chanics, sports, farm life, forestry, exploration, 
industry. Half-tones. 


Vocational Guidance for Girls. 
Dickson. For the teacher as wellas the girl. The 
training of girls from childhood up, their ideals, 
occupations, discussed by a home-maker, wife, 
mother, teacher, writer, and administrator. Half 
tones. 

Vocational Guidance for Profes- 
sions. Brewster. Gives a fund of information 
about choice of career in the professional world. 
Invaluable to high school students and their 
teachers. 

Vocational Guidance. Pufer. As a 
counselor for the teacher, the book is well known 
for its practical information on how to guide the 
child and place him in useful life work. Half 
tones. 

The School Printshop. Sijlwell. For 
grades and high schools. The book deals in a 
simple way with printing especially for class work. 
Help for teacher as to equipment, shop arrange- 
ment, and outlines of study. Illustrated. 


These books are all unusually 
interesting and helpful, and 
illustrated in the fullest and 
most illuminative way. 


Send for descriptive matter 


Rand MSNally & Company 


New York 


Chicago 
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| CAKES anp TEA : 


‘‘AND THAT’S WHAT THE WILD 
WAVES ARE SAYING!’’ 

‘*What makes the ocean salt?’’ asked a 
fourth grade teacher. 

No one in the room knew. 

Said the teacher: ‘‘You all have eaten 
salt fish, haven’t you? You know what 
mackerel and codfish are, don’t you?’’ 

Everyone nodded affirmatively. 

**The ocean is filled with thousands of 
those salt fish, thousands,’’ continued the 
teacher, ‘‘and that is what makes the ocean 
salty.’’ 

I’ve been looking for that teacher for 
years. I’ll bet that she is the one who will 
be able to answer the old, old question of: 
Why is the ocean so near the shore? 


POSTERS IN FIVE LANGUAGES. 

The Bureau of Naturalization of the U. 
8S. Department of Labor is providing two 
new helps to aid public schools that are 
providing instruction in English and citi- 
zenship for naturalization applicants and 
their wives. These include announcement 
posters in five languages: English, Yiddish, 
Polish, Italian and Spanish. The one in 
English has been used for several years, 
but those in foreign languages are a new de- 
parture. It is believed the posters will be a 
valuable means of publicity when placed in 
conspicuous places frequented by the for- 
eign born. The other new aid is a printed 
card of invitation to the applicant and his 
wife to attend the public-school citizenship 
classes. 


DEDICATION Or THE NEWTON 
BATEMAN SCHOOL. 

On Monday evening, May 22, 1922, the 
Newton Bateman School was dedicated in 
Chicago with a splendid program at which 
addresses were made by Superintendent 
Peter A. Mortensen, Mrs. Francis E. Thorn- 
ton and Mr. Edwin S. Davis of the Chicago 
Board of Education, State Superintendent 
Francis G. Blair, Miss Elizabeth R. Daly the 
principal of the building and Mr. Edgar A. 
Bancroft a trustee of Knox College. 

The recognition of that grand old pioneer 
of Illinois education, Newton Bateman, is 
fittingly made by naming a big Chicago 
school after him. He is more fortunate 
than Henry Clay of whom a musical comedy 
star exclaimed, ‘‘Henry Clay? Pooh, he is 
only a five-cent cigar!’ 








THE MEASURE O}' A NATION. 
James Russell Lowell. 

I am saddened when I see our successes 
as a nation measured by the number of acres 
under tillage or the bushels of wheat ex- 
ported; for the real value of a country must 
be weighed in scales more delicate than the 
Balance of, Trade. 

The garners of Sicily are empty now, but 
the bees from all climes still fetch honey 
from the tiny garden plot of Theocritus. On 
a map of the world you may cover Judea 
with your thumb, Athens with a finger tip, 
and neither of them figures in the Prices 
Current; but they still lord it in the thought 
and action of every civilized man. 

Did not Dante cover with his hood all 
that was Italy six hundred years ago? Ma- 
terial success is good, but only as the neces- 
sary preliminary of better things. 

The measure of a nation’s true success is 
the amount it has contributed to the thought, 





The American Crayon Company 
Established 1835 


SANDUSKY, OHIO NEW YORK 


Blackboard Chalks Art Materials 


Waltham Prang Water Colors 
Hygieia Dustless Prang Pastello 
Dovercliff Dustless Prang Crayograph 
Sterling Prang Crayonex 
American Prang 
Colored Paper Pencils 
Chalk Prang Reliefo 


Kroma Paste 


We shall be glad to send 
you booklets describing 
these materials more fully 














Milton Bradley Co. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


A few of our well known materials 
for Schools: 





Nos. B-1, B-4 or B-5 Water Colors 
Pressed and Wax Crayons in 
Pasteboard and Meta! Boxes 
Industrial Drawing Kits 


Art Enamel 
Moldolith 
Adhezo 
Embeco Paste Powder 








Bull’s Eye Tinted Paper 
Plain Drawing Papers 
Tonal Poster Paper 
Tempera Poster Colors 


Scissors 
Raphia and Reed 
Basket Bottoms 
Straight Line Cut-Outs 





If you are not familiar with these 
supplies, send for catalogs, 
prices and samples. 


Thomas Charles Company 
2249-53 Calumet Avenue Chicago 
Northwestern Agents of Milton Bradley Co. 




















the moral energy, the intellectual happiness, 
the spiritual hope and consolation of man- 
kind. 


COMMENCEMENTS. 

The sixty-third commencement week of the 
Illinois State Normal University will be held 
June 2nd to June 8th at Normal, Illinois. 
President Walter Dill Scott of Northwestern 
University will deliver the address. Re- 
unions will be held by the classes of 1862, 
1872, 1882, 1892, 1902, 1912, 1917, 1919 and 
1921. The twenty-third annual commence- 
ment of the Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College was held at Charleston May 4th to 
June 2nd. . 


[ Advertisements , 
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‘*THERE WAS A JOLLY MILLER—’’ 
and still he sings, 

**T care for nobody, no not I, 
And nobody cares for me.’’ 

Mr. Clyde R. Miller published the follow- 
ing editorial in a recent issue of School 
Topics, the official publication of the Cleve- 
land Public Schools. It is certainly discour- 
aging, after my desperate efforts to enter- 
tain, to be informed that— 

Educational Journals Need Brightening 

‘*Dullness, dryness and oracular solemnity 
are the marks of many if not most of the 
professional journals for teachers. It’s lit- 
tle wonder that the circulation of these jour- 
nals is pitifully smail. Many are so dry in 
appearance and content that something very 
near martyrdom is required to read them 
through. 

**To start with, the typography of these 
dull professional journals is wretched. Most 
of the matter is set in type too small and too 
solid to be easily read. Little intelligence is 
displayed in headings and sub-headings. 
There seems to be hardly any effort to edit 
the dryness, length and verbosity out of the 
numerous ponderous contributions. 

‘*The editors of these dull journals, if 
they are not hopelessly dull themselves, 
might well study the methods of successful 
newspapers and ‘popular’ magazines. To 
be sure, they don’t need to go to the ex- 
tremes exemplified by the yellow press—to 
do so would be as offensive as being dull— 
but they can note to their advantage certain 
outstanding facts. y can see that ver- 
bosity has no place in a successful newspaper 
and magazine. They can observe that dis- 
play type is intelligently utilized to put life 
and interest into what would otherwise be 
long, dry columns. They can noté that a 
printed page can be artistic or inartistic and 
that it costs no more in type but consider- 
ably more in intelligence to get an artistic- 
ally printed page. Typographic art plays a 
big part in the success of magazines and 
newspapers. 

‘* Better educational journals are needed— 
something parents as well as teachers will 
read. Critical comment from the limited 
number of present subscribers may help edi- 
tors to see the light.’’ 


MISS HULETT WINS SCHOLARSHIP 
AT CARNEGIE TECH. 

Miss Alice F. Hulett of Chicago has been 
awarded a Scholarship for 1922-3 by the 
Research Bureau of Retail Training at Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. The Bureau, a part of the Division of 
Co-operative Research, is engaged in the de- 
velopment of personnel training, and other 
research work in the field of retailing. It is 
operated on a co-operative basis with seven 
of the largest stores in Pittsburgh, who con- 
tribute to its support with yearly appropria- 
tions. 

Miss Hulett was graduated from the Cal- 
umet High School, Calumet, Michigan, in 
1909, and from the Chicago Teachers’ Col- 
lege in 1911. Since 1912 she has been teach- 
ing in the Vanderpool School of Chicago, 
Illinois. Miss Hulett will take up her work 
at Carnegie Tech in September. 


MILLER OF NORMAL TO GALESBURG. 

An important change of station in Illinois 
took place last month when Chester F. Mil- 
ler of Normal was unanimously elected to 
the superintendency of the public schools of 
Galesburg. Superintendent Miller is a 
graduate of McKendree College where he 
was an honor student. He was also one of 
the best athletes of his day in the minor 
colleges, playing on the football, basketball 
and baseball teams and being a member of 
the wrestling and fencing teams. He has 
done graduate work at the University of 
Tilinois and during the summer of 1917 took 
his master’s degree at Columbia University. 
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NEW BOOKS AND MAPS 


The attention of Geography teachers is invited to the following list of 


Home Goapeate. by 
Studies in tn the Gover of North America, te, Bidgiey, Dillon ond Thosne, = Refer. 


Studies tn the Cvgrashy of - 
heimer, a notebook 
Studies in Africa, yee tee ok in Geography. Price Ste by Ridgley and Imbo- 


the 
Physi 


Ridgley and Blackb Price 4 
Commercial Cworabhy, for ¢ 


in Commercial Geography. By Ridgicy and 

Outline Maps, for desk use, size 8x101% inches, printed on oe ¢ quality white 
paper, on which can be used either crayons, pencil or water colors. Send for new 
list which shows all new and up to date maps of Europe and other countries. 


GEOGRAPHY OF ILLINOIS, By Ridgley, Price $2.50 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Publishers 


For the Study of Geography 


new and up to date books and maps for the study of Geography. 


Dillon, a text for pupils who are studying Geog- 


Ridgley and 
‘or the first time. Price 65c 


crcook in Geogr 

merce, Europe and, Asia, by Ridgley and Dex 
den, a Reference notebook in Geography. Price 60c. This book is intended 
for the use of pupils during the last year in which they study Geography in 
es. 

Fk mage ot awed Aor wadlgdly - 9° —iamalmalmmas tone 

















r[EACHERS everywhere are astounded at the value we are offer- 


ing in this book. It is rapidly becoming famous. Every order 


brings iarger and larger repeat orders. Letters of commendation 


are 


owing in at a rate that is astonishing. 


101 Famous Poems 


is becoming fairly a schoolbook 


Send for New Book 
“Everyday Songs” 








sensation. 
Have you seen acopy? Do you know of 
its unusual appeal to teacher and pupil 
alike? Think of one book, and at a very 
low price, which contains practically all 
the poetry that you want for school use. 


All in One Book—Kiviive. 


Longfel- 
low, Whittier, and all the old favorites, 
as well as the best of the newer poets. 
Then Lincoln’s Letter to Mrs. Bixby, 
Gettysburg Address; Decl. of Indep., etc. 
All these and many more—for only 25c. 


: . : These are 
Children Like It These xe 
poems, that have passed every test of 
popularity. Is it any wonder that children like 
them—that they do not have to be urged to 
study such poetry. 

each, 
The Prices: % i NO tree sampiee. 
desk copy at 
least, and see how good x ~ 

THE CABLE COMPANY 

1222 Cable Building Chicago, Iil. 


It’s FREE 


We want every teacher in 
America to have one of these 


teach music to children. It is 
especially prepared for 
younger pupils and primary 
grades. 


Remarkably Helpful 


In the Everyday Song Book 
are many pages that suggest 
easy teaching methods, and 
explain music in its simplest 
terms, making it crystal clear 
even tosmall children. You'!! 
wonder how you ever got 
along without such a book. 
But you must see if to appre- 
ciate it. So send for FREE 
SAMPLE, mentioning name 
of your school. 


Priced Very Low 
7c each in 100 lots, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago. $1.00 doz., prepaid. 
Less than 12 at l0c each, 
Prepaid. 





Mr. Miller is succeeded at Normal by L. W. 
Ragland who comes from the position of 
principal of the township high school of 
Chrisman. 


BOOKLET ON SILKE. 

A booklet called ‘‘Silk’’ has just been 
issued by the Chamber of Commerce of Pat- 
erson, New Jersey. It contains two articles, 
one giving an account of the way that silk 
is manufactured in Paterson, the silk manu- 
facturing center of America, and the other 
giving a description of the basic weaves of 


silk. The booklet is illustrated with interior 
and exterior views of silk mills, cuts of silk 
machinery, and cuts showing the funda- 
mental cloth designs. 

While the booklet has been published for 
the use of the Civics Class of the Paterson 
High School, a limited number has been 
printed for general distribution and the 
Chamber of Commerce will be glad to send 
the booklet to anyone for the cost of mail- 
ing and handling, 10 cents. This amount 
may be sent in postage. 
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money in sales work during vacation. 


O’Shea. 


Earn $1000 This Summer! 


This is a final word to superintendents and city teachers who wish to earn 


You should sell an article whose worth has been proved and which sells on 
its merits. Such an article is The World Book in 10 Volumes, edited Prof. M. V. 


Several representatives earned $1000 or more each last summer, helped to 
- raise educational standards in their communities and returned to their schools re- 
freshed and with increased ability and enthusiasm. 


Educational Salesmanship is a High Calling 


W. F. Quarrie & Company 
86 E. Randolph St., Chicago, Illinois. 








NORTHWESTERN 


BOISE, IDAHO 
R. R. Alexander, Mgr. 


ALL THE WEST and ALASKA 





TEACHERS 


We put the Ambitious Teacher—THE COMER— in touch 
’ with the Boards WILLING TO PAY 


ENROLL NOW 


AGENCY 


DENVER, COLORADO 
S. S. Phillips, Mgr. 


REGISTRATION FREE 

















Chicago Examinations 


TEACHERS WANTED: For Principals 
of Schools, High School Positions, Elemen- 
tary School Positions, Manual Training 
Positions, Physical Education Positions. 
EXAMINATIONS will be given JUNE 
26-27 for Certificates to teach in the 
Chicago Schools. 


Woodworkers, Machinists, Automobile 
Mechanics, Sheetmetal Teachers, Foun- 
dry Teachers, and many other specialists 
in demand. 


SALARY SCHEDULES are attractive 
; for well-equipped young men and women. 


For Application Blanks and 
Requirements Write to 
Board of Examiners, Board of Education 
460 South State St. CHICAGO, ILL. 











YOUR OPPORTUNITY!! 


Advancement offered in all types 
of educational positions. 

Our highly specialized service is 
fashioned for your promotion. 

Personal interest in each member 
a keynote. 

Surely, this is the agency you are 
looking for. 

A.P.GODDARD The coupon mailed today will bring 
PRESIOENT you a ‘‘Free List of Vacancies’’ 
EDUCATORS-AGENCY 
19 GouTH La SALLE STReet 
Room 1461 Y.M.C.A. BLDG. e CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 
NAME ..... 
Sr.a& No. 
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Atwoop: Cwwic and Economic Biology. 
Philadelphia, 1922: PP. Blakiston’s Son 
& Company. Cloth. 

On receiving a review copy of this book I 
forwarded it to my friend Chardonneret who, 
if you will take my word for it, is rather 
an authority on the subject of biology. Part 
of his reply is as follows: 

** As to the book you suggest that I write 
my opinion of it. I regret to say that my 
opinion is not fit to write. And so much the 
less to print. There is certainly grim humor 
in the colossal anthropocentrism that is 
taught in the name of science, especially 
biological science; but at present any blast 
against it would waste itself upon desert 
air. You know there is an orthodoxy from 
which dissent is still held to be scandalous; 
this orthodoxy holds that the universe exists 
and. is governed for the sake of man and 
the human spirit. I think Santayana says 
that this is an expression of impotence 
rather than of pride; that only reason can 
discount such childish perspective, but that 
reason is a late comer in the world and 
weak; against its suasion stands the mighty 
resistance of habit and of moral presump- 
tion. ‘It is in their interest, and to rehabil- 
itate the warm vegetative autonomy of the 
primitive soul that orthodox religion and 
philosophy (and modern high school science 
texts) labour in the western world.’ Warm 
There’s Main Street 
and the High School in three words. ‘This 
is a perennially appealing conception of 
things. (Now quoting from Mind in the 


¢ Making.) It expresses primitive and invet- 


erate tendencies in humanity and gratifies, 


~ under the guise of humility, our hungering 


for self-importance. We rationalize the 
Christian Epic, but never permit ourselves 
to question its general anthropocentric and 


“2 mystical view of the world.’ How many 
% copies of Coulter’s Evolution could you sell 
4 on a line of advertising like that?’’ 


After listening to such fulsome praise by 


mae Chardonneret, let us turn to Townley. 


[ Advertisements 


Wayne C. TownLey: Business Law. 1922, 
New York and Chicago: Henry Holt & 
Company. Cloth. Pp. 275. 

Mr. Townley is a Lion. In fact, he is the 
boss lion of the Lion’s Club of Blooming- 
ton. Back in the days when he was a young 
shavetail cub fresh from the law school den 
he taught commercial law in the Blooming- 
ton High School. 

He found, however, that the available 
texts were based on other laws than those 
of Illinois. They set forth the principles 
of commercial law clearly enough but the 
citations used to illustrate the points were 
taken from decisions in other states. In a 
number of instances the decisions quoted 
were. just the reverse of decisions on similar 
cases in Illinois. 

Thereupon Mr. Townley tossed his main 
and roared with leonine disdain. He vowed 
that he would produce a text that would ill- 
ustrate the principles of commercial law 
with citations of Illinois court decisions. He 
retired to his lair and devoted himself for a 
long time to this work which is now being 
published by Henry Holt & Company. 

Townley’s Business Law contains ten 
chapters. The table of contents is 4 brief 
that, in effect, is an admirable teaching out- 
line. The chapters are as follows: 

Chapter 1—The Basis of Law. 

Chapter 2—Courts: federal, district, 

circuit and supreme. 

Chapter 3—Contracts: valid, voidable 

and void. 

Chapter 4—Agency. 

Chapter 5—Sales of Personal Property. 

Chapter 6—Bailments. 

Chapter 7—Negotiable Instruments. 

Chapter 8—Partnerships. 

Chapter 9—Corporations. 

Chapter 10—Real Property. 

As might be expected, Chapter III on 
Contracts is by far the largest chapter in 
the book. All the other subjects are treated 
clearly and well, however, and are backed 
with a multitude of quotations of Illinois 
decisions. 

Personally, I was interested particularly 
in the chapter on Bailments, chiefly because 
I had never heard of bailments before. A 
bailment, Geraldine, is the delivery of per- 
sonal property to a party to be returned, 
either in the same or different form. For 
instance, take the case of a leaky boat. The 
water comes in and you scoop it out with 
your hat and throw the water back into the 
river or the lake, as the case may be. Such 
a bailment is thus explained: Old Father 
Neptune delivers the water, which is his per- 
sonal property, through the seams or holes 
in the boat; whether you return it in the 
form of water or spray makes no difference 
as far as the bailment part is concerned. Of 
course, if you don’t return the water to Nep- 
tune the bailment is not completed and your 
boat is likely to sink. But hold on here, if I 
don’t watch out I’ll be writing an exposition 
of commercial law myself and that would 
never do. In justice to Townley let me 
assure you that the above is my explanation 
of a bailment and not his. 

Mr. Townley’s work is so complete and so 
well buttressed. by citations from [Illinois 
law that there is no doubt it will be eagerly 
received in this state as the best text in its 
field. 

MILES GLORIOSUS. 


STEPHEN L. PITCHER: Maria, Novela 
Americana for Jorge Isaacs. New York, 
1922: The Mezmillan Company. Cloth. 


Pp. 313. 
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CLARENCE C, SmitH: The Expert Typist. 
New York, 1922: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. 274. 

Henry REED Burcu and 8. Howarp Pat- 
TERSON: Problems of American De- 
mocracy. New York, 1922: The Mac- 
millan Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 
Pp. 601. 

Epita P. SHEPHERD: Geography for Be- 
ginners. Chicago, 1922: Rand, McNally 
& Company. Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. 209. 

Joun H. Geurs: Live Stock and Farm Me- 
chanics. New York, 1922: The Macmil- 
lan Company. Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. 393. 

N. Henry BuLack and Harvey N. Davis: 
Practical Physics, Revised. New York, 
1922: The Maemillan Company. Cloth. 
Illustrated. Pp. 555. 

WitiiamM R, Haywarp and Isaac Price: 
Progresswe Problems in Bookkeeping and 
Accountancy. New York, 1922: The 
Macmillan Company. Cloth. Pp. 149. 

FERNANDO SANFORD: How to Study. New 
York, 1922: The Macmillan Company. 
Board. Pp. 56. 

RALPH L. Watts: Vegetable Growing Pro- 
jects. New York, 1922: The Macmillan 
Company. Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. 318. 

LEON LOYAL WINSLOW: Elementary Indus- 
trial Arts. New York, 1922: The Mac- 
millan Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 
Pp. 335. 

HELEN B. BENNETT and JOSEPH A. HANI- 
PHY: Historical Readings. An Introduc- 
tion to the Study of American History. 
Chicago, 1920: Rand, MeNally & Com- 
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THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
224 | Souths Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


jo annual d 
Combined with three oth other Chines , Agen 











No tion fees. 
Join us Yr: ~ benefit of all! 
eDANIEL, Manager. 








33rd 
Year 


CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Each Office has the records of all— 
Address the nearest—Free Registration 


New York Baltimore binmoapeiie 
Globe Bldg. 


Ehtonge 
Steinway Bldg. Flatiron Bldg. 110 E. Lexington St. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Chamber of Commerce Bidg 








New York Lie Bidg. California Bldg. “Perr Bide. 
TEACHERS NEEDED DAILY FOR BEST SCHOOLS 
DENVER, COLORADO FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
M. E. SHUCK, Ph. D., Manager 
Highest Professional Efficiency 





Superior Personal Service 








WE PLACE YOU IN THE BETTER POSITIONS 


Pesttions mee en to eased Aen Our utation is National 


~~ > —— rvice Unexcelled 
“ROCKY 17 TEACHERS Wot omens 


: reguirementa for registration one 
AGENCY year’s work ray school. 
410 U ~ Nar. Bann Bioc Saws R. COLO 








w. B. MOONEY, A Los Angeles, Calif., Chamber of Commerce 
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Eventually you'll join our Exchange. 
Because we successfully promote 


TEACHER Teachers to Better Positions. 


FREE ENROLLMENT—ALL OFFICES—REGISTER NOW 
WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 
CoREARO, ILL. DENVER, COLO. MINNEAPOLIS, MI peaxELey. CALIF. 
Peoples Gas 'Bidg. Gas & Electric Bidg. ay — pellet y Bank Bidg. 
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37th Year. Promotion? Do you deserve it? Yes? Well, one of 
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416 PAGES—300 ILLUSTRATIONS 





|CIVIG SCIENCE IN THE COMMUNITY 


432 PAGES—300 ILLUSTRATIONS 








By G. W. HUNTER, KNOX COLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILL. 
H. G. WHITMAN, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 





Each of these books is complete in itself and may be used independently 
of the other, but together they make a fine series for two years of science 
for boys and girls twelve to fifteen years of age. 


x AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Chicago 


Boston 330 East 22nd Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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NAT URE-STUDY 
AGRICULTURE Our roller shades are of the 


By Alice Jean Patterson best cotton duck, strong and 
and Lora Dexheimer 


Price 60c single copies, flexible, and come in soft, attrac- 


48c each if ten or more ; 
copies are ordered tive colors that rest the eye. 

for class usc. 
These lessons teach 


se, They can be Easily 
Home Surroundings, LAUNDERED 





The rollers on which they run are large and true; they 
cannot race; the pulley clutch is fool-proof; and the eord 
Suste—Ondustrie, is strong and durable. There is a big difference between 
our shades and the other kind. Send for circular of styles 
Lessons are atranged by months for 
each year of the first six grades. and colors. 


Send all orders to 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE COMPANY 


Public School Publishing Co. SPICELAND, INDIANA 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
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